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INTRODUCTION 


Several  questions  of  vital  importance  to  any  long  term 
policy  of  State  development  are  raised  and  in  part  ansv-^ered  Irj 
income  data  drawn  from  three  principal  source So  First  and  most 
reliable  are  the  reports  of  the  U.  S,  Census  of  Population  (l950) 
on  median  family  income  for  the  State’s  urban,  rural  non-farm  and 
rural  farm  families,  by  counties  and  metropolitan  districts,  and 
also  for  urban  families  by  municipalities;  second,  the  estimates 
by  states  of  net  and  gross  income  per  farm  of  the  U,  S,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  third,  the  annual  estimates  of  per  capita  income 
by  states  made  by  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Commerce  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  principal  questions  raised  by  these 
data  are  the  folio’ 'ing;  (l)  Why  is  the  median  family  income  of 
Pennsylvania  lower  than  that  of  comparable  industrial  states  in 
its  o’/m  section  of  the  country?  (2)  IJhy  is  the  income  per  farm 
in  Pennsylvania  amcng  the  lowest  in  our  Nation?  (3)  Why  is  the 
urban  family  income  well  below  that  of  comparable  industrial 
states?  (4)  VJhy  is  the  per  capita  income  also  below  that  for 
comparable  states?  (5)  What  components  of  urban  and  rural  farm 
income  account  for  the  State’s  low  position?  (6)  What,  if  anything, 
is  the  relationship  between  the  size  of  a community  and  the  econo- 
mic advantages  it  provides  to  its  people?  (?)  l/hat  direction  of 
effort  is  indicated  by  our  present  information  in  regard  to  the 
income  of  our  State’s  families  and  what  directions  of  research 
are  indicated  for  further  investigation  at  this  tjme? 
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The  map  of  the  United  States  on  the  preceding  page 
illustrates  the  relative  position  of  Pennsylvania  in  1950  in 
median  family  income  as  compared  vn.th  our  surrounding  states. 

Only  Delaware  is  grouped  with  Pennsylvania  in  the  median  group 
of  the  states,  West  Virginia  is  in  the  lowest  third,  but  Ohio, 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  as  well  as  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  are  in  the  highest  third.  The  median  family  income 
in  a few  of  these  states  as  reported  by  tho  U,  3,  Census  is  indi- 
cated on  the  map. 

One  component  of  income,  the  realized  net  farm  income, 
is  estimated  b:/"  the  U,  Department  of  Agriculture  each  year.  On 
the  map  on  the  following  page,  the  average  net  per  farm  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  a number  of  other  states  is  plotted  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  median  family  income  in  Hap  No,  1.  Pennsylvania  is 
in  the  lowest  third  of  the  states  in  this  source  cf  income.  Its 
reported  average,  ol,321,  is  lower  than  the  average  for  Louisianna, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware,  as  well  as  all  the  states 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  Penns^/lvania’ s realized  agricultural 
income  per  farm  is  approximately  ^1,000  less  than  the  United  States 
average,  Sstinates  for  1955  are  not  yet  available  but  the  condition 
illustrated  has  been  true  for  a number  of  years. 

In  1947,  when  many  of  these  facts  were  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  the  State  Planning  Board, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  De lav/are,  Maryland,  Ohio  among  neighboring 
states  had  a higher  income  per  farm  and  a much  higher  farm  income 


REALIZED  NET  FARM  INCOME 
DOLLARS  PER  FARM,  195  4 
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per  capita  of  the  State’s  farm  population  than  did  Pennsylvania, 

Since  this  relatively  low  income  per  farm  seems  sharply  contra- 
dictory to  the  high  reputation  and  great  productivity  of  several 
of  our  agricultural  counties,  it  was  suggested  in  an  earlier  state- 
ment to  the  Planning  Board  that  our  low  net  farm  income  was  due  in 
part  to  the  type  of  farming  on  which  Pennsylv<ania  most  depends  for 
its  income  and  to  the  prevalence  of  part-time  farming  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  iiany  farms  in  the  mining  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  operated  on  a part-time  basis  bj’’  men  who  depend  for  a 
substantial  part  of  their  income  on  v;ork  in  the  coal  fields.  In 
addition,  some  of  the  most  productive  farm  areas  of  Pennsylvania 
have  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to  be  located  in  picturesque  sections 
of  our  State  within  easT  weekend  travel  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
A considerable  number  of  the  farms  in  such  areas  are  not  operated  for 
profit.  There  are  also  in  many  parts  of  our  ridge  and  valley  areas  a 
number  of  small  subsistence  farms  producing  a relatively  low  cash 
income.  One  other  factor,  and  perhaps  the  one  most  effective  in 
lowering  the  net  income  per  farm  as  calculated  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Services  of  the  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  the 
high  level  of  farm  expenses  occasioned  by  the  heavy  dependence  of 
Pennsylvania’s  agriculture  on  live  stock  products  for  its  income. 

In  1954>  the  last  year  for  which  data  are  available,  the  farm  pro- 
duction expenses  in  Pennsylvania  were  79^  of  the  cash  receipts  from 
farm  marketing  compared  to  65/°  in  Ohio  and  47/^  in  North  Carolina, 
which  depends  for  its  farm  income  largely  on  tobacco. 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  record  of  relatively  low 
agricultural  inccmie  (which  exists  despite  the  fact  that  a number  of 
Pennsylvania  counties  are  among  the  first  hundred  in  the  nation  in 
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one  or  more  types  of  agricultural  production)  by  a co;jmuni cation  of 
Oris  V.  'Jells,  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  i-Iarketing  Service, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr,  Wells  writes  (August  14>  1956): 

"An  analysis  of  our  data  for  1949  and  1954  shows  that  cash 
receipts  per  farm  in  Pennsylvania  were  belov;  the  United  States  avenge, 
amounting  to  $4j572  and  $5,147,  respectively,  in  those  years,  compared 
with  $4,901  and  $5,877  for  the  United  States  as  a whole.  An  analysis 
of  census  data  for  1949  and  1954  confirms  the  results  shown  by  our 
estimates,  the  value  of  products  sold  per  far.:  in  Pennsylvania  for 
1949  and  1954  amounting  to  v4jl77  and  s4>633,  respectively,  compared 
with  $4>440  and  $5,153  for  the  United  States,  Census  reports  gener- 
ally understate  the  value  of  products  sold. 

Your  observation  that  perhaps  the  t7/pe  of  faming  in 
Pennsylvania  may  account  for  the  relatively  low  level  of  per  fam 
net  income  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  our  data.  In  Perjisylvania, 
about  76  percent  of  total  cash  receipts  were  realized  from  the  sale 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  primarily  dairy  products. 

This  compares  with  about  55  percent  for  the  country  as  a whole. 

Such  specialization  in  livestock  and  livestock  products  has  entailed 
relatively  higher  average  costs,  especially  for  feed.  Production 
expenses  in  Fenns;'’'lvaida  averaged  75  percent  of  realized  gross  income 
in  1954)  compared  with  S4  percent  for  the  United  States,  Feed  costs 
show  an  even  greater  spread,  amounting  to  21  peroont  of  gross  income 
in  Pennsylvania  as  against  12  percent  for  the  entire  country.  In 
1954,  cash  receipts  from  livestocic  and  livestock  products  in  Penn- 
S7/Ivania  amounted  to  $3,16  per  dollar  of  feed  expenditures.  This 
compares  with  $4,31  for  the  United  States. 

The  relatively  high  feed  expenditures  probably  result  from 
the  fact  that  Pennsylvania  farmers  raise  a smaller  proportion  of  their 
feed  requirements  than  farmers  in  the  country  as  a whole,  ktiGh  of 
these  requirements  must  be  purchased  from  the  surplus  feed-producing 
areas. 


With  respect  to  your  observation  that  the  Census  report  on 
rural  faim  median  income  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  our  figures 
on  net  income  per  farm,  the  median  income  reported  in  the  1950  Census 
of  Population  includes  income  from  both  farm  and  non-farm  sources. 

Cur  State  figures  include  income  from  farm  sources  only.  Apparent!}’" 
income  earned  by  farm  families  from  non -farm  sources  in  Pennsylvania 
is  above  the  average  for  the  UrJLted  States,  This  would  tend  to  con- 
firm your  impression  that  Pennsylvania  has  a relatively  large  propor- 
tion of  non-commercial  farm  families  who  derive  or  supplement  their 
income  from  non-farm  sources.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  1954  Census 
returns  indicated  that  36  percent  of  all  farms  in  Pennsylvania  are 
in  the  "other  than  commercial"  category,  compared  with  30  percent 
for  the  UroLted  States." 

The  fact  that  our  state  is  not  in  the  top  third  in  rural 

farm  family  income  indicates  that  its  agriculture  is  not  adding 
Note  (i)  U.S.  Census  General  Characteristics 
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substantially  to  an  income  level  which  also  appears  rather  seriously 
depressed  among  the  state's  urban  families,  as  compared  to  the  situa- 
tion in  other  large  industrial  states. 

Despite  the  great  importance  of  the  State's  manufactures 

and  mineral  products  to  the  nation,  its  leadership  in  steel  and  other 

long-established  industries  and  its  location  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard, 

the  income  pattern  of  Penns  ’•Ivania,  as  reported  \tj  the  U.  S,  Census, 

does  not  appear  to  reflect  veiy  largely  the  force  of  these  advantages. 

In  the  U.  S,  Census  of  1950  the  experienced  workers  of  Pennsylvania 

showed  a median  income  only  slightl^r  higher  for  males  and  slightly 

lower  for  females  than  the  average  for  the  United  States  which  include 

(o) 

a large  area  of  the  south  more  or  less  economically  depressed,  The 
working  force  in  specific  industrial  classifications  shows  to  even 
smaller  advantage  than  does  the  experienced  labor  force  as  a whole. 

In  mining,  male  vrorkers  had  a median  income  of  v2p36  in  Perjisylvania 
as  compared  with  v2^91  for  the  United  States  (Census  1950),  Penn- 
sylvania's rank  - 29th,  Construction  - C2yi96  for  Pemsylvania  - $2^10 
for  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania's  rank  - 24th,  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  durable  goods,  male  median  income  in  Pennsylvania  was  ^2^18, 
United  States  t-  ^^978  - Permsy Ivania 's  rarlc  - 19th.  In  non-durable 
goods  - PermsylvarJ-a  $2,873-  United  States  $^49  - rank  27th.  Trans- 
portation - male  workers  - Pennsylvania  $3,045  - rank  26th,  Wholesale 
and  retail  trade  12,709,  rank  22nd,  Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 
$3^71  - exactly  the  same  as  the  median  for  the  United  States  but  rank- 
ing 27th,  The  State's  workers  were  higher  than  the  national  average 
only  in  the  field  of  personnel  services  where  the  median  income  was 
$2^63  as  compared  with  $^55  for  the  nation.  Permsylvania' s female 


Note  (2)  1950  U,  S.  Census  Detailed  Characteristics 
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workers  exhibited  the  same  deficiency  in  median  income.  In  no  group 
income  classification  did  the  State  stand  first.  In  the  tv;o  highect 
income  groups,  transportation  and  comnrunication.  Pennsylvania  women 
workers  ranked  21st  with  a median  of  ^^^95,  as  compared  with  a national 
median  of  <^22 and  in  nublic  administration,  women  workers  ranked  24th 
with  a median  of  as  compared  to  a national  median  of  c2/25.  The 

uniformity  of  these  unfavorable  comparisons  in  many  fields  of  endeavor 
and  in  data  collected  from  several  sources  can  hardly  be  the  result 
of  coincidence  of  error  or  fault  in  the  method  of  accumulating  and 
tabulating  the  data, 

A comparison  of  the  map  on  which  is  illustrated  the  relative 
position  of  the  states  in  regard  to  median  fai^iily  income,  and  the  map 
illustrating  the  relative  position  in  regard  to  average  net  income  per 
farm  shovr  a general  similarity  of  pattern.  It  seems  obvious  that  a 
low  income  per  farm  is  in  general  associated  vdth  a low  median  family 
income  from  all  sources,  but  the  association  does  not  appear  to  be 
necessarily  one  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  accompanying  charts,  shov/ing  Permisylvania’ s relative 
position  among  neighboring  states  in  total  income  per  capita  and  in 
the  four  listed  sources  of  personal  incom-e,  illustrate  the  fact  that 
our  general  position  in  wages,  property  income,  proprietor’s  income  and 
"other’’  income,  which  includes  transfer  payments,  was  the  highest 
among  our  neighboring  states  onl^’’  in  one  instance,  that  being  in  the 
"other"  income  corr.ponent  in  1950  at  the  time  of  the  pajmient  of  our 
World  War  II  Soldier’s  Bonus. 

V/e  draw  somewhat  closer  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  general  industrial  income  problem  through  an  examination  of 
the  two  following  charts  on  which  are  plotted  the  average  weekly  earn- 
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ings  of  production  workers  in  toanufacturing  industries  and  their 
average  weekly  hours*  It  is  evident  from  a comparison  of  the  data 
x-xith  that  of  six  closely  associated  states  that  our  general  level 
of  earnings  and  hours  worked  and  particularly  the  latter  has  been 
comparatively  xinirapressive  during  recent  years  and  that,  in  the  1954 
recession,  Pennsylvania’s  hourly  workers  wore  less  continuously 
employed  than  those  of  New  York  state  which,  through  the  period 
illustrated,  vra.s  generally  the  lov/est  in  our  area. 

Turning  for  a moment  from  these  National  comparisons  to 
those  which  it  is  possible  to  make  by  counties  for  Pennsylvania  it 
seems  clear  that  only  the  southeastern  counties,  x/ith  the  addition 
of  Dauphin  and  Cumberland,  the  western  counties,  mrie,  Mercer,  Lawrence, 
Beaver  and  Allegheny,  and  one  north  central  county,  Cameron,  are  above 
the  State’s  median.  The  map  makes  it  evident  that  the  lox/est  income 
area  of  the  state  is  in  general  that  including  the  forested  or  prin- 
cipally agricultural  counties  and  that  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
counties,  as  well  as  those  in  the  oil  fields,  also  have  a lower  than 
median  family  income  level.  These  findings  agree  with  the  results  of 
an  extensive  series  of  multiple  correlations  made  by  Mrs.  Moody  of 
the  Planning  Board  staff.  In  this  mathematical  analysis  of  available 
data,  the  median  family  income  of  Feixnsylvania  counties  has  been 
correlated  with  a number  of  factors  including  precentage  of  rural 
farm  population  to  the  county  total,  the  percentage  of  the  coxonty  area 
forested,  the  percentage  of  the  population  aged  65  and  ox'-er,  the  per- 
centage of  emploj/ment  in  mining,  in  manufacturing  and  in  trade,  and 
the  employment  in  metals  manufacturing  as  a percentage  of  the  total 
manufacturing  employment.  The  correlations  indicate,  as  has  already 
been  suggested,  that  a high  percentage  of  rural  farm  population  to 
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the  county’ s total  is  correlated  with  lov/  faiTiily  income  and  also 
that  a high  percentage  of  employment  in  manufactures  and  particu- 
larly in  the  metal  trades  is  correlated  with  high  family  income. 
The  correlations  also  indicate  that  a high  percentage  of  employ- 
ment in  mining  is  associated  with  depressed  family  income  but  that 
this  association  is  less  significant  for  the  state  as  a whole  than 
is  the  percentage  of  rural  population  to  the  county  totals. 


SIGi'IIFICidIT 

CORHELaTIONS  WITH  ICDIAH  F.iJLY 
INCOME  El  CCUi^ITIES  (l950) 


With 


Percent  Rural  Farm  Population  of  County  total 

Percent  County  Area  Forested 

Percent  Aged  65  and  over 

Percent  employed  in  mining 

Percent  employed  in  trade 


-,736 

-.524 

-.412 


" " ” manufacturing  /„6l2 

Metals  employment  as  percent  of  all  manufacturing  / .53S 

employment 


While  the  relationships  shown  above  are  apparently  con- 


clusive that  the  first  four  factors  are  associated  with  low  income 
and  the  succeeding  three  with  high  income,  it  is  evident  that  certain 
of  these  factors  could  be  more  closely  connected  with  each  other  than 
with  the  family  income  criterion.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
make  a multiple  correlation  involving  six  of  these  factors  to  deter- 
mine their  relative  influence  on  median  family  income.  This  involves 
the  solution  of  the  five  simultaneous  equations'  through  which  the 
influence  of  each  criterion  on  the  income  level  could  be  isolated. 
Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  operations,  the  criterion  of 
mining  employment,  which  had  shown  the  lowest  correlation,  v/as 
eliminated,  A justification  for  that  elimination  is  given  on  a 
following  page. 
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Using  onlj'’  the  five  factors  listed  above,  the  final  equation 
involves  twenty-nine  algebraic  operations  in  its  solution.  Resulting 
values,  indicating  the  relative  importance  of  each  criterion  in  deter- 
mining family  income  levels  showed  that,  despite  its  relatively  high 
correlation,  the  percentage  of  a county's  population  age  65  and  over 
exercises  no  significant  influence  on  family  income.  VJhat  influence 
was  indicated  by  the  correlation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  rural 
areas  and  to  a slightly  smaller  extent  in  heavily  forested  areas, 
there  is  a tendency  for  the  accumulation  of  older  people,  due  to  the 
migration  of  younger  and  more  active  adults  to  industrial  and  densely 
populated  areas  and  also,  possibly,  to  the  favorable  effect  of  un- 
contarainated  air  on  longevity.  The  primary  factor  influencing  income 
is  character  of  land  use  and  the  resulting  occupations,  rather  than 
the  age  of  the  popul.ation.  The  multiple  correlations  also  showed 
that  employment  in  manufacturing  is  approximately  t;/ice  as  effective 
in  influencing  a high  level  of  income  as  employment  in  trade.  Other 
multiple  correlations,  dealing  v/ith  these  and  similar  factors,  have 
indicated  that  the  percentage  of  male  wage  earners  in  the  labor  force 
of  a county,  while  associated  with  higher  income,  is  a relatively 
unimportant  factor.  The  apparent  reason  for  this  lack  of  relation- 
ship is  that,  although  women  are  paid  at  a lower  v/age  rate  than  men 
in  operations,  the  women  of  a family  are  mors  likely  to  be  at  work 
in  areas  where  male  employment  is  not  too  available  or  profitable  so 
that  the  two  influences,  lower  wages  for  v/omen  and  greater  employment 
for  women,  cancel  out  in  their  effect  on  family  income. 

It  has  frequently  been  assumed  that  Pennsy’-lvania' s relatively 
low  per  capita  income  over  the  past  generation  has  been  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  declining  fortunes  of  its  mining  operations  and  that, 
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if  the  coal  mining  areas  were  not  in  the  picture,  our  Commonwealth 
might  compare  favorably  vjith  the  record  of  neighboring  states . 

In  order  to  assess  the  relative  effect  of  the  declining 
demand  for  Pennsylvania  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  on  income, 
six  counties  were  statistically  eliminated  from  the  Fenns'/’lvania 
figures.  These  counties  are  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Schuylkill,  and 
Carbon  in  the  anthracite  field  and  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  in  the 
bituminous  field.  Eliminating  these  six  counties  from  the  State 
data  so  that  the  major  effect  of  coal  mining  employment  would  not 
operate  directly  on  the  median  family  income,  it  vras  found  that  this 
measure  of  income  rises  from  ^ 3,3 82  to  approximate].’/  v^33.  However, 
even  with  these,  the  most  serious-ly  depressed  areas  in  the  coal  regions 
out  of  the  picture,  Pennsylvania  median  fai:iily  income  is  still  lower 
than  that  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Kassachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Maryland 
in  the  East,  Oregon,  California,  V/ashington  in  the  V/est  and  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin  in  the  middle  West,  In  other  words,  b/  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  more  than  350,000  families  in  these  six  coal  mining 
counties,  we  do  not  bring  the  family  income  of  Pennsylvania  up  to  the 
level  of  many,  if  not  most  of  the  comparable  industrial  states,^ 


■’^Data  on  median  income  since  1950  are  not  available,  but  some  indication 
of  the  State’s  position  is  afforded  by  the  estimates  of  per  capita 
personal  Income  made  annually  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  In  1950, 
estimated  per  capita  personal  income  in  Pennsylvania  v/as  s 1,566,  In 
1955,  it  had  risen  to  tl,902.  In  1950,  Pennsylvania’s  estimated  per 
capita  income  v/as  seventeenth  among  tPie  forty -eight  states  and  in 
1955,  it  ranked  fifteenth.  The  change  between  1950  and  1955  was  an 
increase  of  21%  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  24%  for  the  continental 
United  States,  an  average  rise  of  28%  in  Wev;  England,  22%  in  the 
Middle  East,  23%  in  the  Southwest,  29%  in  the  Southeast,  24%  in  the 
Central  States  and  22%  in  the  Far  l/est.  Only  in  the  Morth\;estern 
States,  from  California  to  VJyoming,  was  the  average  percentage  increase 
estimated  to  be  as  lev/  or  lower  than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the 
Northeastern  States,  including  both  New  England  and  the  middle  E ist, 
the  range  was  from  a 34%  increase  in  Maine  to  a 17%  rise  in  Delavrare, 
Only  a fev;  states  in  our  area,  notably  uhode  Island,  Delaware,  New  • 


■a 
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York  and  West  Virginia,  vere  lower  or  only  equal  to  our  State's  per- 
centage income  growth  per  capita  in  the  five  years  past  tiie  land- 
century.  Over  the  longer  tena  (1929-1955),  Pennsy]  vaaia' s recoid. 
is  more  favorable  as  compared  v;ith  northeastern  states  but  less 
favorable  as  compared  to  states  in  the  central  southern  and  '.;e stern 
sections  of  our  country.  The  recession  of  1954  affected  Pennsyl- 
vania somewhat  more  seriously  than  it  had  many  states  in  the  v/estern 
section  of  the  country  and  the  State's  recovery,  percentage-v/j  se , 
from  195/  to  1955  was  up  to  but  not  exceeling  the  Wationa],  average. 
These  estimates  of  per  capita  income,  are  merely  instanced  to  indicate 
that  there  is  no  present  evidence  that  the  relationships  sho’.'n  in 
median  family  incom^e  or  median  personal  income  have  been  notably 
changed  to  the  State's  advantage  since  1950, 
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aiPLOrrCNT . INCOME  _WD  FCPULiiTION  GRC'.JTH 

Before  attempting  to  frame  a program  for  the  improvement  of 
the  State’s  income  position  relative  to  its  neighboring  states,  it  is 
now  necessary  to  consider  as  a final  and  determ.in: nsi  factor  the  rise 
and  fall  of  employment  in  the  various  industrial  classifications  on 
v/hose  production  Pennsylvania  depends  for  its  prosperity.  Employment 
very  largely  determines  the  State’s  incom.e  level  and  the  degree  of 
employment  or  unemployment  is  a highly  effective  factor  in  establishing 
the  pressures  v;hich  move  large  groups  of  people  froia  county  to  county 
and  from  state  to  state. 

The  accompanying  map, ( Population  Grov/th  Rates),  presents 
the  percentage  changes  of  population  by  counties  in  Pennsylvania  from 
1940  to  1950,  During  that  decade,  there  were  large  areas  of  popula- 
tion loss,  as  the  map  makes  clear,  and  also  a number  of  counties 
adjacent  to  those  areas  of  loss  where  the  population  gains  were 
relativeljT'  sniall,  Cn  the  other  hand,  six  among  the  State's  most 
populous  counties  gained  more  than  20%  and  two  of  them,  Bucks  and 
Delaware,  more  than  30p,  In  one  county,  Center,  the  very  large  popula- 
tion gain  (25,3/0  was  to  a considerable  extent  liustitutional,  since  the 
1950  total  of  that  county  included  the  increased  enroJ.lment  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  Bniversity,  (The  census  of  1950  enumerated,  as  part 
of  a county's  population,  any  college  student  resident  there  as  of 
April  1949.)  The  large  gain  shown  in  Bucks,  Montgomery  and  Delav;are 
counties  represent  the  expansion  of  the  rhiladelpliia  urban  population 
into  the  city's  rural  ring.  To  a considerable  extent,  the  grov/th  of 
Cumberland  County  was  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  population 
of  the  State's  capital  city  into  its  suburbs  on  the  v;est  shore  of  the 
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POPULATION  GROWTH  RATE 
PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  FROM  1940  TO  1950 


AREAS  OF  LOSS  planning  board 


MAJOR  AND  SMALLER  AREAS  OF  SUBSTANTIAL 

LABOR  SURPLUS  (NOV.  15. 1956) 
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Susquehanna.  Both  Erie  and  Erie  County  experienced  a considerable 
increase  in  population  and  industry  during  the  decade  vaiili  the 
stimulus  provided  by  the  industrial  activity  of  Pittsburgh  extended 
into  its  neighboring  counties  to  the  north  and  northv;est. 

It  will  be  seen,  hovrever,  frora  the  map  of  Labor  Surplus 
areas  that,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  prosperoUvS  year  1956,  a nurober 
of  Pennsylvania  counties  were  listed  by  the  Bureau  of  Eraplo.ymeiit  . 
Security  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  as  areas  v/here  there 
are  more  available  workers  than  job  opportunities.  Many  of  these 
labor  surplus  areas  had  lost  population  between  1940  and  J950  despite 
the  natural  increase  due  to  the  general  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
With  some  few  exceptions,  this  regional  surplus  of  workers  and  con- 
sequent loss  of  pop\ilation  by  out  migration  has  continued  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  That  unemployment  is  still  an  important  concern 
of  our  Commonwealth  in  its  relationvShip  to  its  neighboring  states  and 
the  Nation  as  a v;hole,  despite  the  prevailing  level  of  business  acti- 
vity, is  clear  from  the  latest  report  Augiist-Septeraber  1956  of  the 
Office  of  Area  Development,  U,  S,  Department  of  Co’^nmerce,  which 
estimates  that  between  194V  and  1954  Penns rlvania* s total  manufacturinf 
employment  declined  1.24,  while  that  of  Nev/  Jersey  gained  6.1%,  Nev/ 
York  gained  7.8%,  Ohio  gained  6.4%  and  Maryland  11.8%, 

An  examination  of  the  table  showing  employment  changes  from 
1947  to  the  recession  year  195^  and  the  recovery  year  1955  by  compo- 
nents illustrates  the  effect  of  forces  now  at  work  in  shaping  the 
pattern  of  Pennsylvania's  industrial  future.  Between  1947,  v/hen  a 
very  high  level  of  manufacture  had  been  gained  in  the  effort  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  in  consumer's  and  durable  goods  accumulated  during 
the  years  of  war,  total  manufacturing  employment  in  industry  covered 
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by  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation  was 
1,530,100,  From  that  hiph  level,  exceeded  only  during  uiv  yr-rr, , 
manufacturing  employment  in  the  State  declined  to  1,151,300  in 
1954  and  rose  by  a few  thousand  to  1,457,600  in  1955.  In  considerable 
part  this  decline  of  approximately  70,000  in  manufacturing  employment 
v;as  due  to  loss  in  a single  component,  the  textiles,  despite  consider- 
able gains  in  other  branches  of  manufacture.  There  v/as  also  a sizable 
loss  in  some  of  the  most  important  industrial  groups  due  largely  to 
the  steadily  increasing  efficiency  of  labor  through  the  use  of  semm- 
automatic  machines,  A discussion  of  these  effects  will  be  found  in 
the  State  Planning  Board’s  publication  "Trends  in  Industry  and  Employ- 
ment", of  wiiich  a revised  edition  is  no'j  being  prepared  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  picture  presented  by  these  shifts  in  enployment  is  thui.t 
expansion  of  manufactures  ha.s  been  approximately  balanced,  by  economies 
in  the  production  process  which  reduce  the  need  for  additional  labor. 

In  recent  years,  changes  have  occurred  in  the  emplo:/ment  level  largely 
through  alterations  in  the  pattern  of  living  or  in  response  to  national 
or  internati.onal  influences  over  which  the  State  can  exercise  little 
control. 

In  such  an  economy,  v/here  industrial  demand  or  competitive 
advantage  for  one  type  of  industry  declines  as  some  other  type  of 
industry  increases  its  need  for  personnel,  great  prosperity  in  certain 
regions  may  be  offset  by  labor  surplus  in  other  areas.  This  is  the 
present  position  of  the  dommon'wealth  of  Penns', ^Ivania,  The  State's 
dollar  income  has  never  been  so  high.  Its  volume  of  peace-time  produc- 
tion was  never  so  great,  except  in  the  output  of  its  coal  mines,  but 
it  is  true  and  must  be  faced  that  the  industrial  grovjth  of  the  State, 
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in  terms  of  employment  in  productive  industry,  has  lagged  behind 
that  of  the  nation  as  a v/hole,  particularly  the  area  to  the  v/est 
of  the  Mississippi  v/here  a great  expansion  of  population  and  Industry 
has  occurred  in  recent  years, 

Perinsylvania,  like  all  of  the  northeastern  states,  has  thus, 
since  the  end  of  the  Second  Morld  War,  been  faced  with  a critical 
dilemma.  During  the  past  decade,  the  nation  has  grown  in  population 
at  both  ends  of  the  age  scale  and  at  a rate  v/hich  reverses  the  declininr 
trend  of  the  1930s,  Productive  capacity  has  rapidly  expanded  and  a 
generous  share  of  that  expansion  has  occurred  in  this  Commonwealth 
where,  for  a nuraber  of  years,  expenditures  for  plants  and  equipment 
have  exceeded  those  in  other  states.  Despite  these  favorable  auguries, 
the  conditions  already  discussed  (a  relatively  low  family  and  per 
capita  income,  a spotty  employment  picture  and  a population  grovrth 
concentrated  in  tv/o  or  three  areas  surrounding  large  manufacturing 
centers)  have  continued  to  be  troublesome. 

The  dilemma  of  Pennsylvania  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  early 
development  of  industry  in  the  State,  the  immense  treasures  of  coal 
(more  than  fourteen  billion  tons)  which  it  has  contribxted  to  the 
national  economy,  and  the  early  growth  of  its  principal  cities  have 
all  been  achieved  at  a considerable  cost.  Our  cities  are  often  not 
so  well  adapted  to  modern  traffic  conditions  as  are  those  that  have 
grown  up  since  the  invention  of  the  automobile.  Our  more  concentra- 
ted population  and  more  concentrated  industries  present  problems 
difficult  to  solve  without  extensive  redevelopment  of  urban  areas. 

Some  part  of  the  past  has  to  be  swept  away  to  maice  room  for  the 
crowding  present  and  this  process  v/hich  is  transforming  our  State’s 
fifty  cities  and  many  of  our  boroughs  an'l  tovmships  is  both  painful 
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and  expensive.  At  this  moment  the  v;est  of  our  Nation,  which  is 
relatively  unsettled  and  the  south  emerging  from  a purely  a-^  ricultun] 
economy  are  making  percentage  gains  which  tlie  older  areas  c-arinot 
match.  These  newly  developed  centers  of  manufactures  are  prepared 
to  make  concessions  to  industry  v/hich  the  north  and  east  often  regard 
v/ith  considerable  doubt.  Meanwhile,  the  New  hngland  and  North  at.Tanti 
States  provide  for  this  generation  at  least,  and  probably  for  the  next 
the  most  concentrated  market  of  our  nation  and  the  area  with  the  most 
economical  access  to  t?ie  commerce  of  the  vjorld. 


To  summarize  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
during  the  past  decade  in  the  State’s  manufacturing  em.ployment  picture 
it  cMght  be  said  that  in  a period  of  increasing  value  of  production 
and  rising  wages  the  State  has  suffered  somev/hat  more  than  most  from 
reduction  in  the  relative  importance  of  certain  branches  of  the  textil 
industry  while  metals  manufactures  and  particularly  the  production  of 
primary  met^jLs  has  continued  to  grow  in  importance.  These  changes 
have  increased  the  value  of  the  State's  production  but  have  carried 
v/ith  them  a reduction  in  the  number  needed  to  produce  this  increased 
value  of  product  because  of  the  growing  use  of  semi-automatic  equip- 
ment in  various  branches  of  the  metals  industries.  The  industries, 
in  \;hich  labor  needs  have  sharply  declined,  textiles  and  metals  have 
not  diminished  in  their  relative  importance  in  the  State's  econo’.!^ 
but  have  been  subject  to  great  mechanical  improvement.  An  increase 
in  service  occupations  has  compensated  for  employinent  losses  due  to 
labor  saving  machinery  but  has  not  improved  the  State's  relative 
position  in  regard  to  either  fainily/per  capita,  income.  To  these 
changes  in  manufacturing  has  teen  added  the  losses  of  employment 
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consequent  on  the  declining  demand  for  anthracite  and  the  failure 
of  certain  of  the  State's  soft  coal  districts  to  naintoin  the;\r 
coiupetitive  position  in  the  fuel  market. 
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M.'U.IUFACTURING  EMPLOYMENT 
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INGOliH:  aND  CCimiTY  SIZE 


One  important  and  little  noticed  characteristic  of  i.ncoi.. a 'li  • ' - 
bution  is  the  lack  of  any  positive  relationship  bet-.-een  median  income 
and  the  size  of  a community. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  census  Pennsylvania’s  median  family  and 
unrelated  individual  income  was  2^345  that  of  York,  Pennsylvania,  a city 
of  60,000  population  was  v?)834>  exactly  the  same  as  for  the  State 5 Pitts- 
burgh's median  income  c^53|  Philadelphia's  was  ?2^69|  that  of  Beaver  Palls, 
17,000  population,  Op03.  Allentown  with  107,000  population  has  a median 
of  s 3,073  j Bethlehem,  66,000  population,  3p3l5  Erie,  131,000  population, 
Op.89. 

Eith  the  exception  of  Erie,  none  o"^  the  state's  five  largest  cities 
is  among  the  first  third  of  the  cities  in  income.  Of  the  first  ten  cities 
in  population,  only  three,  Erie,  Allentown  and  BetW.ehera,  stand  higher  than 
rank  13  among  our  fifty  cities  in  reported  median  income. 

The  tremendous  effort  devoted  to  the  creation  of  the  City  of  Hew 
York,  the  persistent  concentration  of  energy,  enterprise  and  imagination 
represented  the  sky  line  of  the  lower  city,  the  unequal  mercantile  a ivan- 
tages  of  its  continuous  and  encircling  water  front  have  not  raised  the  median 
income  of  its  people  higher  than  the  level  attained  in  the  quiet  and  much 
less  spectacular  sma],l  Pennsylvania  city  of  Allentown. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say  that  size  is  a negligible 
factor  in  detennining  the  economic  ;/ell  being  of  a community's  fajTiilies  and 
individuals,  but  there  is  little  evidence  that  it  is  a factor  of  outstanding 
or  decisive  importance  and  there  are  many  instances  to  support  the  opinion 
that  a small  comiiiunity  may  well  provide  proportionallv  more  economic  ad- 
vantages to  its  people  than  can  be  obtained  by  the  very  largest  cities  in 


the  nation  or  in  the  v/orld. 
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1950  POPULATION  CENSUS  - DETAILED  CiIAIiAGTERISTIGS 


Standard 

Metropolitan 

Area  s 

Median 

Income 

Cities 

Median 

Income 

Allentown 

Bethlehem 

Easton 

$2,081 

Allentown 

Bethlehem 

V 2 , 066 
2,186 

Altoona 

1,732 

Altoona 

1,721 

■'T*  • 

iijrie 

2,269 

Erie 

2,357 

Harrisburg 

2,093 

Harrisburg 

2,117 

J olinstovni 

1,971 

Johns tovm 

2,215 

Lancaster 

2,022 

Lancaster 

2,056 

Philadelphia 

2,302 

Philadelphia 

2,259 

Pittsburgh 

2,310 

Pittsburgh 

2,191 

Reading 

2,084 

Reading 

2,036 

S cranton 

1,853 

Scranton 

1,9C6 

Wilkes-Barre 

Hazleton 

1,861 

Wilkes-Barre 

1,917 

York 

1,919 

/ork 

1,943 

Standard 

Metropolitan 

Area  s 

Median 

Family 

Income 

Cities 

Median 

Fami].y 

Income 

Allentown 

Bethlehem 

Easton 

$3,014 

allentoi.Ti 

Bethleheia 

Easton 

3,073 

3,031 

2,684 

Altoona 

iiltoona 

2,606 

Erie 

3,079 

Erie 

3,189 

Harrisburg 

2,846 

Harrisburg 

2,683 

Johnstown 

2,545 

Johns  toi/n 

2,885 

Lancaster 

2,983 

Lancaster 

2,910 

Philadelphia 

3,050 

Philadelphia 

2,869 

Pittsburgh 

3,068 

Pittsburgh 

2,858 

Reading 

2,985 

Reading 

2,912 

Scranton 

2,555 

Scranton 

2,604 

V/i  Ikes -Bar  re 
Hazleton 

2,665 

W'i  Ikes -Bar  re 
Hazleton 

2,615 

2,890 

York 

2,751 

York 

2,83/ 
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POPULATION  OF  50  PSNNSYLVA-NIA.  GITIlsS 


and 


THEIR  MEDIi'LN  FMILY  INCOME 


Population 

Median 

Income 

Population 

Median 

Income 

2,071,605 

$ 2,869 

20,471 

‘^2,701 

676,806 

2,853 

20,160 

2,626 

130,803 

3,189 

19,652 

3,133 

125,536 

2 , 0O4 

19,581 

2,557 

109,320 

2,912 

13,972 

2,761 

106,756 

3,073 

17,896 

3,222 

89, 5M 

2,683 

17,620 

2,893 

77,177 

2,606 

17,375 

3,003 

76,826 

2,615 

17,354 

2,949 

66,340 

3,031 

16,923 

3,070 

66,039 

2,996 

16,879 

2, 435 

63,774 

2,910 

16,296 

2,562 

63,232 

2,885 

16,172 

3,015 

59,953 

2,834 

15,570 

2,/ 85 

51,502 

2,925 

15,012 

2,41/ 

/a, 334 

3,007 

13,826 

3,073 

45,047 

2,621 

13,644 

2,904 

35,632 

2,684 

13,293 

2,594 

35,491 

2,890 

11,497 

2,653 

28,156 

2,930 

11,331 

2,497 

26,/ 54 

3,579 

10,263 

2,982 

26,230 

2,617 

10,006 

2,770 

25,146 

2,913 

8,923 

2,503 

23,640 

2,435 

8,922 

2,953 

23,482 

2,792 

7,911 

2,509 
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This  sioimnary  of  conditions  faced  b/  Pennsylvania,  as  v/ell  as  by 
most  of  the  other  northeastern  states  vrhere  -American  settlement  'r-.  -.  . ; 
directly  to  the  type  of  program  toward  v/hich  the  industries,  the  labor  and  tl. 
government  of  our  State  rn’ght  profitably  direct  their  attention.  Pennsylvani 
has  passed  the  middle  years  of  the  twentieth  centur7  semevrhat  lagging  in  its 
progress  toward  higher  income  and  general  well-being  for  its  people  largely 
because  of  the  very  great  energy  vrith  v/hich  it  developed  its  industries,  pro- 
vided the  national  fuels  supply,  and  built  its  cities  during  the  16th  and  19th 
centuries.  Its  natural  resources  led  to  the  State's  present  dominance  in 
iron  and  steel,  an  in'':’'ustry  v/hsre  ir.jnense  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
economy  of  labor.  Its  coal  mines,  steel  mills  and  coke  ovens  provided 
employment  ooportunities  for  men  rather  than  for  women.  The  availability 
of  female  labor  accelerated  the  growth  of  textile  industries,  a t‘/]-'e  of 
manufacture  v/here  wage  rates  have  never  been  very  high.  Since  the  textiles 
are  not  dependent  upon  Pennsylvania  raw  materials,  they  are  particularly 
vulnerable  to  competition  and  that  competition  has  caused  serious  unemploy- 
ment for  women  in  precisely  the  areas  of  the  state  where  the  lack  of  demand 
for  coal  has  caused  great  irregularity  irj  male  employment. 

It  appears  quite  evident  that  four  directions  of  attack  v/ill  need 
to  be  maintained  if  the  State's  employment  level,  income  level  and  general 
well-being  are  to  be  advanced. 

In  two  of  these  directions  of  effort,  the  State  is  now  energetically 
engaged  and  so  are  many  of  the  state 'g  cornuunities , In  the  tv/o  other  lines  of 
effort  it  has  made  relatively  little  progress.  These  lines  of  endeavor  can 
be  summarized  in  the  follov/lng  paragraphs? 

(1)  To  encourage  the  establislment  of  original  or  branch  plants 
of  industries  manufacturing  products  which  can  make  use  cf  Pennsvlvania' s 
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raw  materials  or  of  its  location  relative  to  the  great  eastern  markets  of 
our  country,  and  particularly  industries  manufacturing  consumers  goods 
rather  than  the  producer's  goods  with  which  our  economy  is  heavily  weighted. 
Hov/  this  direction  of  effort  is  being  followed  out  through  the  activities  of 
Chambers  of  Gommorce,  regional  and  local  industrial  development  coi'porations 
and  through  the  activities  of  the  Jtate  Department  of  Commerce  is  well  knovm 
and  does  not  need  elaboration  at  this  time, 

(2)  A basic  necessity  for  the  success  of  this  effort  is  the 
improvement  of  living  conditions,  traffic  conditions,  housing  conditions 
and  in  some  cases  cultural  conditions  in  coramunlties  which  have  been  suffer- 
ing long  periods  of  discouragement.  The  Bureau  nf  Community  Development, 
Department  of  Commerce,  is  effectively  active  in  this  field, 

(3)  Most  of  the  presently  important  Pennsylvania  industries  are 
the  outgrowth  of  small  local  enterprises  and  relatively  few  of  today's 
great  manufacturing  establishments  originated  as  branch  plants  of  firms  whose 
activities  began  in  other  states.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Pennsylvania  enterprise  is  now  inferior  to  that  of  other  sections  of  our 
country  and,  while  competitive  conditions  are  more  severe  today  than  has 
been  true  at  many  times  in  the  past,  that  fact  should  rather  urge  us  to 
provide  assistance  to  our  younr  business  adventurers  and  explorers  than  lead 
us  to  believe  that  our  industrial  growth  must  now  depend  largely  on  branch 
plants  of  firms  orif^inating  in  other  states.  The  help  needed  by  small  local 
enterprises  is  not  always  financial.  A beginning  manufacturer  with  a good 
product  may  need  assistance  of  various  kinds  which  most  communities  could 
easily  supply,  if  they  are  organized  to  do  it.  The  success  of  the  Worcester 
Plan  has  proved  that  a community  which  really  desires  to  expaxid  its  local 
industrial  employment  and  payrolls  can  do  so  b'''-  providing  tc  its  newly 
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established  industries  the  kind  of  help  which  v/ill  enable  them  to  orovr. 

The  following  letter  from  the  V/orcester,  klass.  Chrunber  of  Go.mioi-ce  is 

printed  in  full  to  Indicate  what  such  a program  can  accomplish, 

"The  Industrial  Development  Plan  of  the  Worcester  Chajnber  of  Commerce  v/as 
established  in  19/6  after  a thorough  study  and  a report  \;as  made  by  the 
Chamber's  Committee  for  Economic  Development, 

This  report  recoinraendei  the  expansion  of  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Bureau 
of  the  Chamber  by  the  addition  of  management  consultants  and  the  necessar:/ 
clerical  personnel  to  provide  assistance  to  our  sma].ler  manu-^acturers  in 
the  fields  of  finance,  sales,  production,  foreign  trade  and  traiisportation. 

The  main  objective  of  the  program  -'/as  to  keep  our  present  industries  healthy 
and  prosperous  b/-  as/’isting  thein  with  theii’  pi'oble:as  which  they  were  not 
competent  to  handle  v'ith  their  ovn  staff,  and  to  service  those  industries 
wishing  to  locate  in  our  cemraunity. 

In  order  to  establish  this  service,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  income 
of  the  Chamber  whicli  v/as  done  in  the  campaign  in  19/5  v;hon  the  membership 
dues  and  the  support  from  Industry  and  business  v/as  i/icreased  nearly  tv/o- 
fold.  The  Industrial  Bureau  budget  is  in  the  viclnit/  of  ^ 50,000  v/hlch 
provides  for  a Manager,  four  consultants,  and  three  clerk-typists.  The 
Industrial  Bureau  is  an  organic  part  of  the  Chamber  and  the  staff  reports  to 
a Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bureau. 

The  consulting  services  have  been  available  for  niiie  years,  and  the  results 
have  been  very  gratif/ing.  In  addition  to  helping  the  older  companies  to 
expand  their  operations,  the  consultants  have  aided  the  239  new  industries 
no’w  operating  in  the  Worcester  area  which  were  established  since  19/5. 

The  services  available  from  the  staff  of  the  lir'U'-tiial  Idureau  of  the  Chamber 
cover  most  of  the  problems  to  be  found  in  most  industrial  organizations.  In 
the  larger  orga'iizations  they  can  be  solved  by  the  present  staff  v/ith  occa- 
sional help  from  outside  consultants;  but  in  the  smaller  organizations,  \/here 
there  is  a small  management  group,  the  service  of  the  consultants  is  very 
helpful , 

The  Production  Consultant  deals  v/ith  the  following-  problems;  he  plans  manage- 
ment organizations,  analyzes  overhead-production  ratic , designs  plant  layout, 
improves  materials  handling  methods,  installs  production  controls,  recommends 
new  manufacturing  methods,  develops  cost  controls,  advises  on  em.ployee  rela- 
tions, and  sets  up  * age  incentives. 

The  Sales  Consultant  is  charged  v/ith  planning  sales  and  organization,  recruit- 
ing, selecting  and  training  sales  personnel,  installing  sales  budgets  and 
controls,  making  market  analyses  and  tests,  assistin'''  in  sales  promotion, 
analyzing  product  design,  co-ordinating  sales,  enginoering  ani  production, 
setting  up  sales  conferences,  and  advising  on  sales  representation. 

Foreign  Trade  has  become  a very  important  factor  in  the  industrial  economy  of 
Worcester,  Many  nev/  firms  have  been  induced  to  go  into  the  foreign  market 
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largely  through  the  encouragement  of  the  Foreign  Trade  consultant,  v/ho 
analyzes  foreign  mcirkets,  plans  foreign  sales,  obtains  foreign  represeni 
tion,  develops  contacts  for  local  manufacturers,  advises  on  quotations, 
shijanents,  and  collections,  locates  import  products,  interprets  government 
orders  and  regulations,  helps  produce  government  orders,  makes  trips  to 
foreign  markets. 

In  the  field  of  Transportation,  the  consultant,  during  1954»  handled  over 
7,000  inquiries  and  services  to  both  large  and  small  shippers  b/  advising 
the  lov/est  classification,  selecting  lowest  rated  routes,  obtaining  lovrest 
freight  rates,  advising  on  packing  methods,  analyzing  loading  costs,  ex- 
pediting shipments,  advising  on  claim  procedure  for  loss,  damage  and  over- 
charge, warning  local  companies  of  competitors*  freight  action,  and  planning 
foreign  shipments. 

The  experience  of  the  iJorcester  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  proven  that  the 
future  industria-1  development  in  the  Worcester  area  \7ill  be  more  readily 
accomplished  and  can  receive  greater  support  if  assistance  is  given  to  the 
established  manufacturers,  so  that  they  \/ill  grow  and  expand.  The  Chamber 
Plan  gives  emphasis  to  "Internal  Industrial  Development"  at  the  same  time 
that  nev7  companies  who  vrish  to  re-locate,  or  the  .formation  of  new  enter- 
prises are  welcome  and  are  given  ever'''  possible  assistance. 

The  program  of  "Internal  Development"  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  the 
Worcester  area  because  there  are  almost  6C'0  industries  employing  less  than 
50  people,  and  many  them  have  great  potentiaJ.i'bies  for  further  grov/th  and 
expansion.  All  of  the  large  concerns  located  in  the  Worcester  area  started 
as  small  enterprises  and  have  grovm  to  their  present  size  because  of  the 
h-^althy  industrial  climate  v/hich  has  existed. 

These  small  manufacturers  are  called  upon  by  the  staff  consultants  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  and  offered  the  services  v/iti.out  charges,  ,and  regardless 
of  membership  i'xi  the  Worcester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  The  personal  calls 
made  by  the  consultants  have  a two-fold  purpose,  first,  it  is  to  inform 
the  industrial  managements  of  the  facilities  which  a'-’e  available  to  them, 
and  secondly,  it  enables  the  Chamber  to  keep  its  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
industries  to  more  adequately  serve  the'm  individual.ly  and  as  a group. 

If  there  are  any  specific  questions  in  your  mind  which  have  not  been 
answered  in  the  above,  please  let  me  know  and  we  will  endeavor  to  give  you 
this  inforraation . " 

Assistance  to  small  enterprise  is  unspectacular.  It  cannot  provide 
the  Immediate  relief  to  an  unemployment  situation  which  might  be  the  conse- 
quence of  inducing  a foreign  firm  to  occupy  a vaccjit  indus 'trial' building  cr 
to  build  a new  one,  but  the  kind'  of  grox>/th  which  the  expansion  of  a small 
local  business  provides  is  generally  substantial  and  satisfactory  and  leads 
to  greater  opport'unities  for  local  men  and  v/oraen  than  are  likely  to  result 
from  the  operation  of  a plant  v/hose  headquarters  is  in  a distant  state  or  city 
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(4)  During  the  past  ten  years,  Pennsylvania  industries,  like  those  of 
most  industrial  states,  have  been  engaged  in  a program  of  expansion  which  h'.  s 
increased  capacity  in  certain  types  of  manufacture  almost  to  the  limit  oi'  ecu- 
sumption  despite  the  fact  that  more  liberal  credit  terms  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  average  consumer  than  at  any  time  in  our  national  history. 

VIhatever  may  be  said  of  the  resulting  expansion  of  the  economy,  one  obvious 
characteristic  of  this  particular  "new  era"  is  its  vulnerability  to  any  general 
saturation  of  the  market  for  consumer  goods, 

"Come  in  tonight  and  drive  away  in  a new  1957  Chevrolet.  Your  credit  is 
good.  No  exchanges  and  no  down  payment.  An  easy  vl5  a week  pays  the  bill. 

What  have  you  to  lose?" 

This  exact  quotation  of  a 1st  week’s  radio  appeal  depicts  a condition  not 
to  be  accepted  withou.t  a fev;  reasonable  and  elementary  precautions.  If  a desire 
for  new  cars  or  the  abilit/  tc  malee  one  more  down  payment  now  requires  this  type 
of  persuasion,  what  sort  of  appeal  is  going  to  be  ef.^ective  next  year?  Sooner 
or  later  the  need  for  expanded  markets  will  become  just  as  urgent  as  the  need 
for  expanded  industryo  Looking  ahead  to  such  a possib;' Itty,  whether  one 
believes  in  its  immanence  o?  rot,  the  expansion  C'f  renrsv^vania' s market  area, 
through  the  facilities  of  its  ports,  may  well  become  an  outstanding  basis  fer 
State  policy. 

Improvement  of  the  Delawaie  channel  to  an  adequate  depth  to  accoiiunodate 
international  shipping  has  received  only  a very  grudging  support  from  the 
Congress  and  lags  far  behind  the  efforts  being  exerted  by  our  Nation  to 
develop  the  part-time  facilities  of  the  3t.  Lawrence  Seaway,  The  Port  of 
Srie,  perhaps  the  best  natural  harbor  on  the  Groat  I.alceSj  has  poor  rail 
connections  with  its  Pennsylvania  hinterland  and  poor  highway  access  to 
enable  it  to  secure  an  adequate  share  of  whatever  new  comerce  the  St. 

Lawrence  Seaway  may  develop  for  our  State’s  minos  and  manufacturers.  There 
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appears  to  be  an  important  service  which  the  State  Planning  Board  might 
render  in  assisting  the  State’s  manufacturers  in  improving  their  opportun'- 
ties  to  develop  foreign  markets  through  the  facilities  of  Pennsylvaiiia  ports. 
This  would  necessitate  an  examination  of  the  adequacy  of  our  present  highv/ay 
pattern  to  provide  quick  access  to  the  State’s  three  port  areas,  and  also  of 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  interstate  highway  system  on  the  commerce  of  our 
ports.  Such  a study  should,  if  possible,  be  the  result  of  cooperation  of  the 
State  with  the  promotional  authorities  of  these  three  Pennsylvania  outlets  to 
the  sea. 

In  other  and  less  ambitious  directions,  it  would  seem  desirable  that  the 
State  Planning  Board  should  also  point  out  opportunities  for  increasing  the 
net  income  of  the  State’s  families  and  individuals.  It  has  been  noted 
earlier  in  this  brief  reporo  that,  while  the  gross  ap-riculi.ural  income  per 
farm  in  Pennsylvania  is  fairly  hirh,  the  net  inco.iS  is  very  low  because,  in 
part,  of  the  purchase  for  live  stock  of  feed  produced  in  other  sections  of 
our  country.  There  seems  no  apparent  reason  why  Penur ^Ivania ’ s agriculture 
camob  supply  its  own  fec-'c  .’equireinents  just  as  b’le.'j  suemn  no  reason  why  a 
coordinated  effort  camoo  bo  made  for  the  marketing  of  i:he  products  v'hich  our 
increasing  capacity  enables  us  to  supoly  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  v/orld. 
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